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received all the publicity of which it was capable, while the curious
in their hundreds came to see it when it was laid. And they
remained to lunch.

I discovered unknown cheeses from the most remote valleys of
Central Europe, and these were sent by aeroplane to Croydon
to be served in the hotel. Gourmets flocked to view the sensation,
and pressmen solemnly sampled the cheese. More new stories.

On St. Andrew's Day, for the first time in the history of this
hotel, I suggested a bumper feast. The story went that the
haggis from the Highland wilderness beyond Inverness had been
despatched to the head chef in the kitchen. Some storeman had
received it. Never having seen a haggis before, and judging
from its appearance that it was soap, he passed it on to the
laundry associated with the hotel. But back it came on the
great night. So eagerly did the Press respond to this story, as it
always does, since many journalists are Scotsmen, that one of
the leading daily newspapers in Scotland produced a leading
article denouncing England's insult to Scotland.

Then there was the question of " eating to music." This hotel
possessed two of the most famous orchestras in Britain, under the
leadership of two men of international reputation. I persuaded
a very eminent physician, whose capacity as a musician is almost
equal to his skill in medicine, to dine in the restaurant, having
suggested first a musical programme to be played by the string
orchestra in conjunction with a menu specially prescribed. The
conception, of course, one founded upon psychological and
physiological truths, was that, for example, to consume pate de
foie gras to Wagner was for the cultured an epicurean impossibility,
while for others of less distinction in taste, the effect on the
nervous system would be to produce indigestion.

Strauss with his mellow Viennese waltzes was the thing with
hors d'auvre. Soup could be dashed down with a rollicking sea
shanty, while roast beef required a military march or something
sedate and pompous selected from Gilbert and Sullivan.

So the feast started with an appetizer, both in food and music,
then warmed the heart and the interior with hot soup and naval
melody. The entrde required something light and soothing
from the French composers, and then the joint was accompanied
by the full flood of Edward German's rich orchestration. We
galloped through a game course to Beethoven's Scottish sym-
phony, and while the boiling chocolate of an omelette surprise
melted the ice on its exterior in yellow vanilla cascades, the